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For “The Friend.” 


Notes on Microscopy. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

» structure of the rocky ribs of the earth 
he fat soil that covers them, never yet 
»xplored, may furnish us with some foun- 
h ideas—easy lessons in the nature of our 
y home :— 

h superior advantages to those of Solo- 
in some sense, we may investigate the 
able kingdom, and examine the plants 
och less than the Hyssop of the wall, 
lat is, than the Cedar of Lebanon; and 
observing the minutest parts of the ele- 

and the mastodon, we may satisfy our- 
s that we are eating, drinking and breath- 
reatures as perfect in their sphere as 
giants of animal life are in that which 
were appointed to occupy. Perbaps 

minute organisms, creatures so small 
hey never meet the view of the unas- 
eye, but which share with us the plea- 
of motion and of will, are the most in- 
ing objects that can engage the attention 
» novice in microscopy. So now that the 
br is over and gone, the time of the sing- 
f birds has come, the voice of the turtle 
ard in the land, and the green flush of 
able life has overspread field and forest, 
8 see what animal life has wakened up, 
has before escaped our sight on account 
minuteness. 

ere shall we go to make our first exami- 
os? To the water, of course ; partly be- 
}our attention bas been less bestowed on 
ore, and partly because of its greater 
ess in animal life ; for naturalists reckon 
ore varieties of living beingsin the water 
all we are familiar with upon the land. 
pplied with glass jars to hold the trea- 
we may collect, we cross the field, now 
ant with the sweet vernal grass, and dot- 
ver with dandelion blooms and feathery 
ers of their ripening seeds, and enter the 
_ whose shady path leads to the meadow 
he pond. 
't yet have the tender leaves that wave 
e us reached their full development, and 
right sunshine falls cheerfully in patches 
the ground where soon all will be shade. 
and there, in the brightness, the tiny in- 
flitting about attract our notice, and we 


wonder what marvels of beauty and adapta- 
tion would exhibit themselves were we to 
make them our study; but our thoughts and 
hopes are beyond, to-day, and we continue 
our ramble till the meadow, broad and sunny, 
spreads out before us. Yonder, where chang- 
ing tints run over the verdure with the fresh 
pulses of the southern breeze, we shall find 
the stream struggling among tussocks of 
swamp grass, and there we shall probably 
discover the objects whose acquaintance we 
wish to make. Ah, here is a pool of water 
left in the hollow in which once stood this 
now prostrate tree: let us examine it, and 
perbaps we shall find that it is the very spot 
we are in search of. Not a mere stagnant 
pool of rain water does it now appear, but by 
this little thready branch of yonder stream 
does the fresh water enter, and having de- 
posited its freight of dissolved oxygen and 
earthy salts and its germs of animal and vege- 
table life, it makes its journey again onward 
toward its ocean goal. 

Too small in depth. and breadth to make a 
thoroughfare for fish or muskrat, it has pro- 
bably brought to the little pool only favorable 
circumstances for the development of the crea- 
tures we desire to collect, so, dipping our jars 
gently into the water, and skimming them 
along among the plants that lift their heads 


smooth end of one, we can advance it cautious- 
ly to a spot immediately above one of our 
resting and unsuspicious victims, and then 
suddenly removing the finger from the upper 
end, the upward pressure of the water carries 
him resistlessly up the tube to the level of the 
water in the jar. Now, replacing the finger, 
we can lift him out, the upward pressure of 
the air supporting bim and the slender column 
of water within the tube. Far too much space 
has he, even now, for gratifying his gymnas- 
tic disposition, to allow us opportunity to ex- 
amine him at leasure, so we will transfer him 
to this animalcule cage—a place of sojourn 
sufficiently unfamiliar to many of my readers, 
it is probable, to require a little description. 
A thin brass plate, three inches long and one 
inch wide, has an aperture near the centre, 
surrounded by a raised rim of brass, perhaps 
a fourth of an inch in height. In the top of 


this is fixed a piece of glass, so that the whole 
will resemble an inverted pill-box—the rim 
forming the sides, and the glass plate the 
bottom. On the outside of this bottom-piece 
we place our drop of water with its lively 
occupant, and bring gently down upon it 
the cover—another ring of brass with a top 
piece of glass not more than the hundredth 
of. an inch. in thickness. . By careful adjust- 
ment of the nicely fitting parts, we may bring 


above its surface, we procure whatever may|just such a pressure upon the object of our 


lie in their path. “All are fish that come into 
our net;” and adding to our haul a few water 
weeds with their fibrous roots, to assist in 
keeping our aquaria clear and pare, we return 
with our treasures to the house. The jolting 
it has received has made the water turbid, and 
therefore we will delay our examinations till 
it becomes clear, for many of the creatures 
haunting such spots as that we visited can be 
discerned then by a careful eye, and we can 
select our specimens as we will. After a few 
hours we examine our tiny reservoirs again, 
and are able to detect without a magnifier 
many little animated specks frisking about in 
the water, exploring the leaves of the plants, 
or burrowing in the sediment at the bottom. 
Motion and will they evidently have, but all 
the minuti of their form and mechanism are 
as invisible to the unassisted eye as are the 
superficial details of Mars or Jupiter. et us 
place one under our wonderful instrument, 
and see, if we can, by any other peculiarities 
of form or function identify them as links in 
the vast chain of being of which man forms 
the most important representative upon the 
earth. ’ 

But how shall we catch the active mites 
that goskipping from place to place so nimbly, 
and though they cannot leave the jar, puzzle 
the eye to follow them throughout their 
rambles? It would be hopeless indeed were 
it not that, like their pursuers, they need in- 
tervals of rest, and then we can come upon 
them unaware. Here are some glass tubes a 
few inches longer than necessary to reach the 
bottom of our jars. 


Placing a finger on the|face! 


curiosity as will confine him to one spot, but 
not interfere with the healthy action of his 
bodily organs. Ah! here he is, just in the 
centre of our field of view; now with our one 
inch objective, and the lowest powered eye- 
pieces, let us endeavor to become more closely 
acquainted with his domestic economy, and 
learn what lessons we may from our tiny 
teacher. What a sight meets our eyes! Oar 
almost invisible speck has lengthened and 
broadened out to an object nearly two inches 
across. Imagine two transparent shells shaped 
somewhat like those of a mussel, but with 
serrated edges at one end terminating in a 
point which we will call the tail. From the 
other end project the head and swimming ap- 
paratus, the latter being two jointed muscular 
arms dividing into two, each part terminating 
with three flexible bristles, with similar bris- 
tles arising from the lower joints. These 
afford his whole motive power, and by them 
he can dive or mount, skip from side to side, 
and indulge in such other gymnastics as na- 
ture intended for his profit or pleasure. But 
what shall I say of his wonderful head? 
Reader, his nose is much like thine! with this 
exception—that for the sake of economy or 
for some other reason, his one eye is so in- 
serted in the side of it that, showing itself 
through on both sides, he can probably see 
both ways—a very convenient arrangement, 
it is likely, for the vocation he is engaged in, 
but one we are not used to among men. 

This curious nose differs from thine in an- 
other respect—it is the only feature of his 
Neither forehead nor chin, eye-brows 
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nor cheeks has he! No pretty red lips nor 
ivory teeth to display! No ears to hold the 
dangling ring, nor golden locks to braid! but 
by a gentle slope it merges into the back of 
his neck above, and becomes lost to sight 
among the respiratory apparatus within the 
shell below. 

Perhaps you think I have been drawing 
you the picture of a well-known land animal 
—a good fat pig; but I can assure you that 
what I have yet to say will disabuse your 
minds of that incorrect idea. 

In the first place, his tail does not curl. In 
the second, he has no legs. In the third, his 
internal economy is much simpler and he pre- 
sents fewer obstacles to a general idea of it— 
from the transparency of his shell. Reader, 
does thy memory go back to the misty but 
happy days when thy mind indulged in its 
first speculations on thy own internal arrange- 
ments? tothe time when thy idea of a stomach 
included the whole area between thy arms 
and thy legs? to the somewhat later days 
when thou had to find room in the same cavity 
for a heart, spacious enough to contain affec- 
tion for all thy friends, and a considerable 
amount of good red blood? to the still more re- 
cent period when lungs and liver were added 
to thy list of individualities with some how or 
other a train of fleshy cog-wheels, springs and 
strings all working harmoniously together to 
sustain thy life? Well, if thou had had the 
same opportunity to examine thyself as we 
have now to examine this curious creature, 
all these speculations would have been early 
put to rest. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Esther Collins and Ann Edwards. 


More than half a century has elapsed since 
the whole community was shocked, and the 
hearts of many clothed in: mourning, by the 
announcement that these beloved Friends 
were drowned while attempting to cross the 
Delaware in a carriage on the ice. There are 
some still living who retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of that event, but the number is com- 
paratively small; and it is believed that a 
record of the circumstance, with a brief sketch 
of the lives of these two united and devoted 
women, may be interesting and instructive. 

Little is known of the early years of these 
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were supported under their trials to her ad-|land, These visits were always Rerong 


miration, and the sun shone upon them for a 
short season. The prospect of a quiet settle- 
ment, in a pleasant fruitful land, where their 
children could be usefully employed around 
them, was cheering to their spirits. This 
period, however, was soon succeeded by one 
of deep sorrow and gloom. The following 
winter-of 1792, was a severe one, and Joshua 
Hunt being much exposed, took a heavy cold, 
which, settling on his lungs, caused a rapid 
decline, and after an illness of three weeks, 
terminated his life on the 26th of 2d mo. 1792. 
Thus was Esther Hunt left a widow in a 
strange land, with five sons and an infant 
daughter. “ My loss,” she writes, “is inex- 
pressible, having my dear companion taken 
from me by death, and I left in this strange 
land with six children, the youngest about 
four months old. I can but mourn under a 
sense thereof, though not as one without 
hope.” Of her husband she says: “ He was 
one endowed with the savor of Truth, a good 
neighbor, a tender father, able to instruct his 
children, temporally and spiritually; except 
the Lord help we shall perish.” Yet a hope 
is expressed that He whose tender mercies 
are over all his works, insomuch that the 
sparrows are not forgotten before him, would 
be graciously pleased to preserve them. Her 
trust was in the God of the widow and the 
fatherless, who failed not to fulfil his promise 
to such, but enabled her to settle up the estate 
and manage it and her family with ability. 


horseback. ) 

In 1800, Friends began to settle west 
Ohio. Large numbers emigrated from 
lina, and some from other places—all 
brought certificates to Redstone Mo 
Meeting, until they increased in nut 
sufficient to hold meetings in their new § 
ments. A large share of the exercises a! 
ing the establishing of these meeting 
volved on Esther Hunt, as a member ¢ 
ferent committees appointed to be pres 
their opening. : 

The state of society in that newly si 
country was such as to cause much ex 
to the burden-bearers, and is aptly desc 
by Joshua Hunt, in a letter to his bri 
under date of 4th mo. 24th, 1791. He 
‘‘Some of our meetings have been con 
able and satisfactory to me, but for the 
part dry and hard; there is such a raw, 
uncultivated Indian like state among the 
ple, that it makes hard work. There is 
dant need of faithful elders, standard-bes 
tender, yet zealous fathers, and nursin; 
thers. Many have come into this cou 
that have lately been halt, lame, and bli 
religion, and now desiring to be somet 
walk but hobblingly. Many coming fra 
ferent parts, and all naturally thinking 
own way best, sometimes occasions diffi 
in our meetings.” Again a few months 
he writes: “Since we have been in this 
try I have often thought we have come 1 


Although deeply feeling the responsibility of|right place, and feel well satisfied, altt 


her own household, she was ever ready to 
serve her friends and neighbors, who resorted 
to her for counsel and comfort in their afflic- 
tions of body and mind. Having been con- 


we may expect to encounter many diffict 
the country being much unimproved, an 
Society here in a similar state. I have | 
times thought it might be compared to D; 


cerned to live under the restraining power ofjarmy, which consisted of such as had be 
the cross, she was early prepared for useful-|trouble and in debt, &c., but his men, I a 


ness in the church, and was careful to attend 
meeting regularly, a distance of three miles, 
always going on horseback, and taking with 
her such of her family as she thought proper, 
over a hilly road and a creek to cross, which 
was often deep and rapid, and sometimes 
dangerous. 

The farm brought forth plentifally, and 
often does Esther Hunt acknowledge in letters 
written during that period, her thankfulness 
for the temporal blessings bestowed upon 
them. 

Her house was ever open to entertain 


Friends. Esther Collins was the daughter of|strangers, ministers and others, whom she 


Enoch and Rachel Roberts, of Burlington Co., 
New Jersey, and was born in the year 1751. 
She was the youngest of five children, and her 
mother dying when she was about 7 years 
old, her oldest sister, then about 14, took 
charge of the family, discharging her trust 
with great fidelity. A close union subsisted 
between these two sisters till dissolved by 
death. 

In 1778, Esther Roberts was married to 
Joshua Hunt, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
where they resided till 1790, when with their 
family of five sons, they removed to Redstone, 
Fayette Co., Pa., (the then far West) and set- 
tled on a farm in the vicinity of Brownsville: 
their brother and sister, Jonas and Elizabeth 
Cattell, having removed to that neighborhood 
three years before. Many were the difficul- 


frequently accompanied as pilot to a friend’s 
house, or from one meeting to another. When 
her brother-in-law, John Hunt, accompanied 
by Wm. Rogers, paid a religious visit to that 
country in 1804, Ohio having been but re- 
cently settled, and travelling difficult, he was 
much discouraged at the prospect of proceed- 


ing there, which Esther Hunt discovering, |. 


she mounted her horse, and went with them 
on their visit, through that then very new 
country, over roads impassable for carriages. 
John Hunt was affected to tears at her sur- 
render, and accomplished his visit to satisfac- 
tion, though at an inclement season of the 

ear. 

In the 4th mo. 1793, the first Monthly 
Meeting was held at Redstone, of which 
Esther Hunt was appointed clerk. In the 


ties and trials through which they passed in|6th mo. 1794, she was appointed an elder. In 
making this change, the journey across the/1797 a Quarterly Meeting was established at 
mountains, which is now accomplished in fif-|Redstone,-and was a branch of Baltimore 
teen hours, then occupying three weeks, but| Yearly Meeting: which she frequently at- 
as Esther Hunt expressed in a letter, they|tended, and several times visited her native! been met with both in the Old and New w 


hend, were under much better discipline 


we are.” 
(To be concluded.) 


For “The Fr 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


The third and last degree of perfecti 
human speech is found in inflected langr 
Those languages are so called, in whic 
same word is capable of modification a_ 
number of times, in order to express th 
ferent shades of thought, and to trat 
changes of time, person or place. Infl 


languages are made up of a series of diff 


terms, the number of which is by no 1 
large, but the modification of which, by n 
of adjancts, or through the position the 
cupy, are indeed innumerable. All Barc 
languages, and those spoken in Asia by 
ple of the white race, are inflected. 

If spoken language is the first ele 
which served to constitute human soci 
fixed, that is written language, has bee 
fundamental cause of their progress. 
means of writing, one generation has 
enabled to hand down to the other the : 
of their experience and investigation, and 
to lay the foundation of primitive science 
history. 

The first forms of writing were mere 
monic signs. Stones cut to a certain fas 
pieces of wood to which a conventional 
had been imparted, and such like, wer 
first signs of written language. One o 
most curious forms of mnemonic writin; 


nt colors, in which were tied knots of 
8 kinds. Whoever ties a knot in his 
erchief in order to recall to mind some 
intention, makes use, without knowing 
he primitive form of writing. 
advance in writing consisted in repre- 
g pictorially objects which it was wished 
ignate. The wild Indians of North 
ca still make use of these rough repre- 
ions of objects, as a means of imparting 
information. This very system is 
ed more complete, when the design 
plemented by a conventional idea. If 
ce is indicated by a serpent, strength 
ion, and lightness by a bird, we here at 
recognize writing properly so-called. 
ast form of writing is known as the 
lical or ideographic. 
bolical writing existed among the an- 
The hieroglyphics which are engraved 
the monuments of ancient Egypt, and 
which have been found upon Mexican 
ns, belong to symbolical writing. And 
is is not writing in the true sense of the 
which does not exist until the conven- 
‘signs, of which use is made, correspond 
the words or signs of the language 
D, and can actually replace the language 


the alphabet is meant the collection of con- 
ynal signs corresponding to the sounds 
1 form words. The alphabet is one of 
inventions which have called forth the 
ast efforts of the human mind, and it is 
vithout good reason that Greek my- 
zy deified Cadmus, the inventor of let- 
The same admiration for the inventors 
yhabets is, moreover, exhibited among 
cient nations. 
s not only through its immense superi- 
as regards extent and power, that the 
gence of man is distinguished from that 
» brute; there is an attribute of intelli- 
which is strictly peculiar to our species. 
is the faculty of abstraction, which per- 
of our collecting and placing together 
erceptions of tlre mind, by that means 
ng at general results. It is through this 
r of abstraction, that our intellect has 
sd the wonders which are familiar to all; 
he arts and sciences have been brought 
ht and fostered by society. 
connection with the faculty of abstrac- 
ve must allude to the moral sense, which 
eduction from the same property. The 
| sense is a special attribute of human 
igence, and it may be said that through 
ttribute, man’s intellect is distinguished 
that of animals; for this characteristic 
st truly peculiar to the mind of man, and 
vhere found among animals. 
\ong all people, and at all times, the dif- 
20 between good and evil, truth and false- 
has been recognised. The abstract idea 
ral good and moral evil may certainly 
in different people: one may admire 
the other detests; in one nation, that 
be held in good repute, which, in another, 
riminal offence; yet after all, the abstract 
n of evil and good, does not cease to exist. 
rvance of the right of property, self-re- 
,and regard for human life, are found 


isted in joining little bundles of cord of|toms of war and feeling of revenge. But in 
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a state of tranquillity and peace, which con- 
dition the philosopher and student must pre- 
suppose in framing their arguments, the notion 
of evil and good is always to be found. The 
forms which the feeling of honor dictates, 
vary for example in the white man and the 
savage, but the feeling itself is never eradi- 
cated from the heart of any. 

Language and writing gave birth to human 
associations, and later on, to civilization, by 
which they were transformed. It is curious 
to follow out the progressive forms of human 
association, and point out the stages which 
civilization has passed through in its forward 
march. 

Primitive societies assumed three successive 
forms. Men were in the first instance, hunters 
and fishers, then herdsmen, and lastly husband- 
men. We say, populations were first of all 
hunters and fishers. Tbe human race then in- 
habiting the earth, was but small in number, 
and this explains it. A group of men gaining 
their livelihood simply by hunting and fishing, 
cannot be composed of a very large number 
of individuals. A vast extent of territory is 
required to nourish a population which finds 
in game and fish its sole means of subsistence. 
Moreover, this manner of living is always 
precarious, for there never is any certainty 
that food will be found for the morrow. This 
continual preoccupation in seeking the means 
of subsistence, brings man nearer to the brute, 
and hinders him from exercising his intellect 
upon ennobling and more useful subjects. 
Hunting is moreover, the image of warfare, 
and war may very easily arise between neigh- 
boring populations who get their living in the 
same manner. If in these eventual collisions, 
prisoners are taken, they are sacrificed, in 


order that there may be no additional mouths 


to feed. 

So long, therefore, as human societies were 
composed only of hunters and fishers, they 
were unable to make any intellectual progress, 
and their customs, of necessity remained bar- 
barous. The death of prisoners was the order 
of battle. 


(To be continued.) 


For **The Friend.” 
No Cross, No Crown. 


The testimony has been long and promi- 
vently upheld by this Society, that without 
the cross we can never win the crown. A 
recognized and highly valuable treatise has 
been written on the subject, wherein it is 
maintained that “Christ’s cross is Christ’s 
way to Christ’s crown;” and that “the un- 
mortified Christian and the heathen are of the 
same religion.” Notwithstanding this, there 
are exponents of our faith, both writers and 
speakers of the present day, from whose teach- 
ings, if we understand them, we must con- 
clude either that the cross need not be borne 
as formerly, or else it should be so tenderly 
kept out of sight as almost to make its offence 
to cease ; lest young people and others should 
be turned away from its humbling requisitions 
to seek, it is to be feared, in some “ By-Path 
Meadow” or other, an easier and less crucify- 
ing path to the heavenly country. 

This seems little less than cancelling, if not 


g all nationalities. If man, in his savage|ignoring the good old precept, “Thou shalt 


occasionally casts aside these moral no- 
it is in consequence of the social condi- 
of the tribe to which he belorgs, and 
be regarded in connection with the cus- 


remember all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
to humble thee,” &c., as well as to cut off from 


mendous plunge of self-reduction and sorrow 
for sin at the commencement of the journey, 
with “the Slough of Despond,” “the Valley 
of Humiliation,” “the Hill Difficulty,” the 
great fight with Apollyon that Bunyan’s 
Christian had; and getting over these by a 
smooth glide as of a magical wand, jump at 
once to the sequel or fruits of the pilgrimage 
and sit down in the enjoyment thereof, with- 
out having either won the race or run it. 

“Though the knowledge and obedience of 
the doctrine of the cross of Christ,” writes 
William Penn, “be of infinite moment to the 
souls of men; being the only door to true 
Christianity, and the path which the ancients 
ever trod: to blessedness; yet, with extreme 
affliction, let me say, it is so little understood, 
so much neglected, and what is worse, so bit- 
terly contradicted, by the vanity, superstition, 
and intemperance of professed Christians, that 
we must either renounce the belief of what 
the Lord Jesus hath told us, ‘ That whosoever 
doth not take up his daily cross, and come 
after him, cannot be his disciple ;’ or, admit- 
ting it for truth, conclude, that the generality 
of Christendom do miserably deceive and dis- 
appoint themselves in the great business of 
Christianity, and their own salvation.” 

Again, in answer to the question, How, and 
in what manner, is the cross to be daily borne? 
Wm. Penn writes: “The way, like the cross, 
is spiritual: it is an inward submission of the 
soul to the will of God, as it is manifested by 
the light of Christ in the consciences of men ; 
though it be contrary to their own inclinations. 
For example; when evil presents, that which 
shows the evil does also tell them they should 
not yield to it; and if they close with its 
counsel it gives them power to escape it. But 
they that look and gaze upon the temptation, 
at last fall in with it, and are overcome by it ; 
the consequence of which is, guilt and judg- 
ment. Therefore, as the cross of Christ is 
that spirit and power in men, though not of 
men, but of God, which crosseth and reproveth 
the fleshly lusts and affections ; so the way of 
taking up the cross is, an entire resignation of 
soul to the discoveries and requirings of it. 
Not to consult worldly pleasure, or carnal 
ease, or interest, for such are captivated in a 
moment, but continually to watch against the 
very appearance of evil, and by the obedience 
of faith, of true love to, and confidence in God, 
cheerfully to offer up to the death of the cross, 
that evil part in themselves, which not endur- 
ing the heat of the siege, and being impatient 
in the hour of temptation, would, by its near 
relation to the tempter, more easily betray 
their souls into his hands. 

This shows to every one’s experience, how 
hard it is to be a true disciple of Jesus! ‘The 
way is narrow indeed, and the gate-way strait, 
where not a word, no, not a thought must 
slip the watch, or escape judgment. Such 
circumspection, such caution, such holy fear 
and trembling, give an easy interpretation to 
that hard saying, ‘ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God ;’ those who are cap- 
tivated with fleshly lusts and affections ; for they 
cannot bear the cross; and they that cannot 
endure the cross, must never have the crown. 
To reign, it is necessary first to suffer.” 


Every prejudice that the soul takes up, or 
outward view that it rests in, is so much in- 
haled of the foggy atmosphere of time and 
sense as chokes the word, and renders it un- 


the note book of Pilgrim’s Progress, the tre-|fruitfal—Spiritual Kxtracts. 
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Selected, 


“IF WE KNEW.” 


If we knew the woe and heart-ache, 
Waiting for us down the road, 

Tf our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load ; 

Would we waste to-day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be? 

Would we wait in such impatience, 
For our ships to come from sea? 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown: 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air! 


Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all along our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day ; 

With the patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way. 


Selected. 
MY COTTAGE-WINDOW. 
Homely and humble, these my cottage rooms, 
No fine upholstering or gilded walls; 
No woven threads from Persia’s fabled looms, 
No fair-arched entrance into stately halls. 


No marble Clytie with its frozen veins 
All bloodless, wandering over snowy breast, 
But one sweet Cupid touched with richer stains 
Of rosy life on lip and cheek, and crest. 


Of shining curls, whose spirals catch the glow 
Of every sunbeam; this my kingly boy, 

And my one window, wisely made for show 
Of greenest foliage,—these insure me joy. 


My cottage-window, framed with sturdiest vine, 
Whose gladness laughs in every lusty leaf, 

Where fuchsias hang their bells, and pansies shine 
Like violet eyes, touched with some childish grief. 


Here blooms the rose, and there the spicy pink, 
Here lifts the calla, grand and ‘pure and fair, ° 
And here sit. I to read or work or think, 
Or twine bright flowers in baby’s golden hair. 


Call me not poor, for wondrous wealth is mine, 
The wealth of boundless love and sweet content ; 

One human blossom, heaven shall make divine, 
And God’s dear flowers in loving likeness blent. 


Railroading in the Northwest.—Our de- 
spatches this morning announce that the 
track of the Northern Pacific Railroad reached 
the bank of the Missouri river, at the new city 
of Bismarck, in Central Dakota, June 4th. 
This point is four hundred and fifty-two miles 
west from the head of Lake Superior at Du- 
luth, and this length of road is now in opera- 
tion, while on the Pacific side sixty-five miles 
have for some months been open to traffic, 
and another section of a hundred miles is now 
building, with some fifteen hundred Chinamen 
at work. 

A short distance above the point where the 
Northern Pacific Railroad strikes the Mis- 
souri, that river turns sharply westward and 
carries a navigable water-line a thousand 
miles beyond Bismarck, to Fort Benton, at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains in western 
Montana. Thus the Upper Missouri river 
practically serves, for the present, as a western 
extension of the railroad, and the junction 
just formed between rail and river, completes 
a new, short, and most important route from 
the East to the extreme Northwest. For ex- 
ample, freight may now be shipped from Erie 
or Buffalo, by lake to Duluth, thence by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 452 miles, to Bis- 
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marck, on the Missonri, and thence by steam- 
ers on the river 1000 miles to Fort Benton, 
which is in the same longitude as Salt Lake 
on the Union Pacific. 

A line of ten steamers is already established 
to run on the Upper and Lower Missouri and 
tributaries, in connection with the Northern 
Pacific Road, and from this time forward, 
Bismarck will have almost a monopoly of that 
large Missouri river traffic which has sncces- 
sively centred at and enriched St, Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux City. LHast- 
ward a fleet of steamers and sailing vessels 
connects the Northern Pacific Railroad with 
all the American and Canadian ports from 
Duluth to Buffalo, while by its St. Paul Branch 
the Northern Pacific connects: with all roads 
running eastward through Chicago. 

In addition to the large trade with the 
people of Montana, and the shipment of silver 
ores, which will come over this route, the 
Government has contracted with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for the transporta- 
tion of nearly all its army supplies and ma- 
terial, and Indian goods required throughout 
the Northwest. This road thus comes at 
once into possession of a large traffic and a 
profitable business. The sturdy and solid pro- 
gress thus far made in the work of construc- 
tion, and the equally important task of set- 
tling its land grant, is the best guarantee for 
the future of this really national enterprise. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


: Life and Times of George Fox. 
(Concluded from page 356.) 

One of the most remarkable facts of theo- 
logical literature is, that in Jones’ Lectures 
ou Keclesiastical history, brought down to the 
Revolution, there is not a single reference to 
George Fox, William Penn or any of the 
Quakers, more than if they had no existence, 
or were not in any measure affected’ by the 


other texts. So when George Fox s 
“not by books or human writing, or the 
ten Scriptures, but as he who had th 
opened.” I submit that his meaning 
by these only, but by the Holy Spirit ¢ 
No man more frequently, pointedly, o1 
cessfully, appealed to the Scriptures i 
own defence, and to the confusion of h 
ponents than George Fox. And if he 
as Stoughton truly says, “his aberr 
came from noble, self-denying impulses ; 
with respect to him it might be aptly 
“ And e’en the light that led astray was 
from heaven.” ‘ Fox distinguished the 
of the Spirit from conscience, and he was 
in doing so.” “By it,’ says Fox, “Ch 
seen.” “ It shows Christ to be our Rede 
and Saviour and way to God.” 

In my humble opinion, George Fox h 
true qualifications for a religious Refor 
larger measure than any man of his a 
country. Greater capacity to see thin 
their true light and their true relations, 
calm, dignified, meek, and yet firm resol 
call them by their right names; was | 
unmoved by the smiles or frowns of ea 
greatest men, in the most tempting and | 
blous times; more unaffected by the app! 
or the assaults of multitudes. I believe 
he and his associates were the most true 
faithful, as well as the most mercilessly 
secuted, of all who testified against the ] 
and profligacy of the times—that his ° 
was heard through and above all the st¢ 
pleading for righteousness, peace, liberty 
love—not less when Owen, and Howe, 
Milton, and Bunyan, and Baxter were sile 
or fled, than when they were moving in| 
spheres in brightest lustre—that he did | 
for liberty of conscience by his tongue 
pen and spotless life, more to assert an: 
fend the suprémacy of Christ in the ch 
than they all—more in turning men’s b 


turbulence of the times of the Stuarts and of|from Satan to God—more to sow incorrup 


Cromwell. 

From such prejudiced and partial historians, 
if we were to turn our thoughts to his most 
intimate friends, we should probably be told 
that they extol his excellencies not less than 
bis enemies ignore, or caricature them; al- 
though such objectors, by their very objection, 
render faith in the testimony of their own 
friends impossible. We shall therefore not 
ask William Penn or Thomas Ellwood, or 
Barclay, or Sewel to speak now for George 
Fox. Ifyou please we will turn to one of the 
latest as well as the ablest and most trust- 
worthy writers on “George Fox and the in- 
ward light,’ John Stoughton of Kensington; 
although I think he makes precisely the same 
mistake in his estimate of Fox’s remarks on 
the inward light, as compared with Scriptures, 
which I think Fox and the early Friends made 
with regard to the literal meaning of certain 
passages ; I refer to the true use of negatives, 
the key to which harmonises many passages. 
Friends never did understand literally, “ La- 
bor not for the meat that perisheth, but for 


seed in the human heart—seed that shal 
tinguish all swearing, all slavery, all wa 
executions, and all pauperism, than any 
since the Apostolic times. 

I believe he was spared to see more spir 
fruit, as distinguished from political and e 
siastical, than any other man since ther 
mation, that to him under God emancip 
slaves, modern evangelical free churches 
pecially the Methodists of all classes, 
more, of the inspiration, and principles 
which their theology, their polity, and 1 
liberty rest secure, than will ever be re 
nised in this world; and that when the h¢ 
who make the road smoke under their cl 
and four, who manage or devastate em} 
shall fade from human remembrance, thei 
name of George Fox will find a place in 
warmest affections of patriots, philanthro 
and christians, as one of the chief benefa 
of our race. 

It would ill become me to venture an 
ion as to whether the Quakers have been 
as a Society to the principles and practi 


that meat which endureth unto everlasting|their forefathers, whether they are w 
life.’ They know that men should be diligent| children of such noble sires. That there 


in business. 


They dont take literally, “ Lay|been and are illustrious examples of “ 


not up for yourselves treasures on earth.” |soever things are true, whatsoever thin 
They know that fathers should lay up for|honest, whatsoever things are just, w! 


their children, 


In these cases they know]|ever things are pure, whatsoever thin 


that the negative is qualified, not strictly con-|lovely, whatsoever things are of good re 


trasted with what follows. 


So I submit, it} we know. There are many such as t 


should be in such texts as “I judge no man.”|George Thomas, whose recent removal 
“ Not of the letter but of the spirit,” and many | our midst, touches the tenderest cords in 


f 


; yea, almost calls the whole city to 
Of him it may be said that :— 


e drew nearer to finish his race, 

a fine setting sun-he looked richer in grace ; 
gave a sure hope at the end of his days, 

ising in brighter array.” 

where are the hosts of self-sacrificing 
ary ministers, with the inspiration, 
wing zeal, the untiring devotedness, 
nly unflinching protest against greater 
nialism in worship, greater ritualism 
edrals and parish churches than were 
sed in the days of Laud? O! when the 
nto Christ, the enthusiasm in his 
the unwearied utterances of their prin- 
ith tongue and pen, and, 


“The yearning piety for mankind, 

The burning charity,” 

distinguished George Fox and his col- 
8, shall inspire and guide the activities 
‘se who are called Quakers, then shall 
rhteousness of the Society, go forth as 
ness and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
urneth; and then shall it once more be- 
manifest to all that “not chiefly by 
, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith 
ord,” is the top stone of the spiritual 
» to be placed with shouts of “ Grace! 
unto it!” 


vicry in Nature : the Wood Spider.—Sus- 


: an African forest, whose stems were 
: by a minute species of moss or lichen, 
es light transparent net of a wood spider, 
was upon it, making some repairs. It 
ne of those peculiarly-formed species 
have a long process or horn projecting 
he centre of the body. At my approach 
tle creature trotted off and seated itself 
its hiding-place, the bare stem of the 
vhere I soon perceived that its resem- 
'to a spider was no longer evident; for 
at motionless, with the long projection 
che centre, and its legs carefully folded 
sh its body, it was a fac simile of the 
of wood or protuberances upon the bark 
trees which it inhabited, the long horn 
bling the remains of a former twig which 
llen away. The coloring and pattern 
the spider in every particular resembled 
of the moss-clad stems of the tree; in 
he imitation was perfect, constituting 
dent provision for the safety of the crea- 
At length, to try the spider’s faith in 
ocealment, I waved my hand near it. 
x, however, in the belief of its security 
ained immovable. Let us refrain from 
sual ejaculation, “That ugly spider !” 
he too generally despised creature has 
asion, seeing that it is one of those ap- 
d to keep down insect life, one of the 
tors of our herbage plants. Go but 
ne forest and learn a lesson, that, witb- 
ar friend, the “hideous spider,” there 

be a missing link in nature’s endless 
— Cape Magazine. 


ting from St. Asapb, North Wales, a 
pondent of Nature gives an example of 
he terms acquired habit in plants. He 
and on the banks of the little river Aled 
violet growing in a ledge in the manner 
imbing plant. The stem measured two 

half feet in length, having sixteen al- 
e leaves, with axillary flowers. 
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For ‘‘fhe Friend.” 


John Heald. 


(Continued from page 337.) 


“1810, 21 mo. 25th. Attended Evesham 
Meeting which was large, I suppose more 
than five hundred persons. I was engaged to 
draw the attention of the scattered and dis- 
persed ones and of the youth, to a solid con- 
sideration of the right performance of Divine 
worship ; and also to engage the attention of 
those who are acquainted with it, to see that 
no obstructing cause be in the way; that if 
any is found, due care be taken to have it re- 
moved, by imploring Divine aid, and using 
every ability favored with. In so doing there 
is reason to hope for help and preservation. 


|We dined at Samuel Matlack’s, and after- 


wards rode to John Collins’. Iam glad to be 
in company with him and his wife Esther. I 
have been waiting with desire to come here, 
but I hope not too anxious. Though it is so 
pleasant, I hope it is right. I wish I may not 
be lavish in enjoying the satisfaction, but that 
I may rejoice with fear, 

26th. Attended Moorestown Meeting, call- 
ed Chester. I was singularly led in testi- 
mony; 80 far descending as even to make 
mention that a word spelled with the same 
letters sometimes is not only pronounced 
differently, but conveys a different meaning ; 
that things small in the beginning sometimes 
grow quickly large, as in case of dislike to 


between the trunks of a couple of|persons, and hinder free access to the throne 


of Grace; that many evils gain entrance by 
giving way to small things; that being cen- 
sorious in judging others is dangerous; but 
that we should be severe in judging ourselves 
and charitable or tender to others. It was 
hard, trying labor, but I hope that through 
honest endeavors to clear myself, I may feel 
easy, though I still feel tried on account 
thereof. Yet, on looking at it as carefully as I 
can, I do not find a drawback, so as to wish any 
part of it undone or added to; and so I leave it. 
27th. At Westfield I endeavored to en- 
courage parents to discharge their duty to 
their dear children, and not to give out ; and 
the children to attend to the admonitions of 
their parents. No doubt it was so with some, 
that when the day’s work was done, and they 
laid down to rest, the anxious concern of the 
parents for the children hindered them from 
sleeping ; and that while the children slept 
sweetly, many an earnest prayer was put up 
for them, when they knew nothing of it.” 
Jobn Heald and his companion returned to 
Philadelphia on 3d mo. Ist—and feeling a 
concern on his mind towards “ Friendly peo- 
ple, particularly such as had been disowned,” 
he says, “in the first place we had a confer- 
ence with a number of select members of each 


meeting in the city, respecting a suitable 
time and way to take the meetings, and with 
respect to giving notice” to the class alluded 
to. This concert of action among the elders 
and ministers of the city meetings, in regard 
to religious concerns of a public nature, ap- 


districts of the city in which they are locat- 
ed); and that their interests and reputation 
are indissolubly bound together. 

Besides attending the meetings in and 
around the city, our friend paid many visits 
to the infirm. In these, “ but few words 
were spoken about common concerns, and in 
most of them remarks were made on religi- 
ous subjects. This employ is satisfactory to 
me,and I admire the simplicity and little- 
ness in which I have to pass, and the sweet- 
ness attending. At the Middle Meeting on 
the 8th “I bore a short testimony tending to 
encourage retirement,” and in the afternoon 
left the city. ‘“ As I passed along the streets 
my heart expanded with love to the inhabi- 
tants, in such an easy, clear and satisfied man- 
ner, that [ could but admire that I should feel 
so easy with moving in so little a way.” 

After leaving Philadelphia, he visited meet- 
ings in Deleware County, Pennsylvania, and 
in Delaware; and then proceeded westward 
to Nottingham, and so bomeward through 
Maryland and Virginia. At Chester, on the 
12th of the month, the meeting was silent till 
near the close, when, “I stood up and said, L 
suppose some might think it lost time to sit 
in silence, but I was of another mind, for it 
was necessary to consider our ways, to ponder 
the paths of our feet, that it was a weighty 
thing to preach the Gospel, for the Apostle 
saith, that the Gospel of Christ is the power 
of God unto salvation; and to preach from 
imagination or the will of man, is unsafe, &e.”’ 

On the 17th be makes this entry in his 
journal. “Last night as I lay in bed, I was 
instructed in believing that Israel’s Shepherd, 
who sleeps not by day, nor slumbers by night, 
watches over the people both sleeping and 
waking ; that left without His guardian care, 
how might the tempter prevail, even while 
sleeping ; and oh, what thankfulness is due 
for preservation at all times, not only of the 
faithful, but even those that live too much at 
ease, that they should be so guarded by an 
invisible power, and protected from the in- 
roads of an unwearied enemy, who is con- 
tinually seeking whom he may devour.” 

At Apoquinamink on the 18th, he reminded 
them that some fathers and mothers had seen 
their children laid on a bed of languishing 
and laden with affliction, apprehending the 
time of their death to be drawing nigh, and 
feeling unprepared. This involved all about 
them in distress. He enforced the necessity 
of being prepared for such a time. He adds, 
that he thought the prospects of the meet- 
ing as poor, “as ever I saw a meeting in, 
and I returned to my lodging with heartfelt 
sorrow for the insensibility that I conceived 
them to bein. After I came there I heard a 
woman say she had been at ‘meeting there, 
and no other woman and only two men. 
She had a gold ring on her finger, and large 
bobs in her ears, and otherwise dressed to suit 
ber fancy.” 

At East Nottingham on the 23d, “I stated, 


pears to have been the general practice of|I think it meet as long as I am in this taber- 


Friends of that day, as well as in more re- 
mote and recent times. It is very desirable 
that it should ever be maintained, so that the 
Friends residing here may be preserved as 
one united body; and give proof that they 
remember that, though for convenience sake 
they are divided into three Monthly Meet- 
ings, yet they were originally one, and their 
official title is the same for all (with the addi- 
tion of the words designating the respective 


nacle, to stir up the pure mind by way of 
remembrance, as saith the Apostle. ‘That 
thoughts mostly go before actions; that by 
examining what the thoughts are most upon, 
we may know where our treasure is; that L 
believed that some of them had need to be 
stirred up; that servants bad been sent to 
them as from distant lands. If their words 
distilled as the dew, was it not like a morn- 
ing cloud that soon passed away, and was 
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soon forgotten? If this was so, did it answer 
the end for which they were sent, seeing they 
came through great tribulation, &e. ?” 

At West Nottingham on the 24th, those 
present were encouraged to follow the foot- 
steps of the flock of Christ’s companions, and 
not to expect’ safety in a state of ease, or in 
gratifying their own wills and propensities ; 
but in a steady and frequent attention to 
walking circumspectly in the footsteps of 
the flock. They were cautioned to beware of 
temptation, even in little things, for turning 
aside out of the right way is so dangerous, 
that there is no certainty of our returning ; 
and there is no returning but through suffer- 
ing. Some of those who left the safe way in- 
tended to return, but finding the way back 
more difficult than they expected, they had 
concluded to lead a moral life, and so did not 
become religious, but lived at ease, and were 
generally not of much use. 

At Eastland on the 25th, that passage was 
revived—“ There is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit ;” and the cor- 
responding doctrine enforced, that there is 
condemnation for neglecting to do our duty, 
for “He that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to himit issin.” Reference was made 
to the account of the final judgment, where 
the condemnation of the wicked is placed, 
not so much on the commission of heinous 
crime, as on the omission of duty. 

31st. At Pipe Creek. “A low time. The 
opening in the ministerial line, I was rather 
afraid to follow, and I think lost by not at- 
tending to it earlier. But after awhile I ven- 
tured, and it was hard labor. I stated many 
things to arouse the careless, and some to en- 
courage the faithful, but after meeting I felt 
rather under condemnation, and on carefully 
trying the matter, I thought I was easy with 
regard to the communication, but it settled 
with me, that it ought to have been attended 
to sooner.” 

4th mo. Ist. At Bush Creek. I[ thought 
it safe to say, that those who are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own conceit, 
are apt to neglect to improve their talents. 
When they found something they believed it 
right for them to do, they thought it small, 
and were too prudent to do it as it was so 
small, but promised themselves something 
greater. Thus they would not deny them. 
selves and be faithful in a little. 

4th mo. 5th. At Lower Ridge Meeting, 
near Hopewell, Va. “I treated on weeping 
fathers and weeping mothers, sometimes for 
faults they bad not committed. Well would 
it be if they had not been in any way ac- 
cessory to them.” After this our friend at- 
tended a few meetings on his journey home- 
ward. 
the 4th mo.—he says, “with a glad heart, 
and found my beloved wife and children well. 
I have been tried and favored, and have cause 
to bless for His help, and praise for His fa- 
vors, the great Helper and Preserver of men. 
He has led me in a way I knew not, and into 
that I before had not passed, and preserved 
me and led me along in safety, sometimes en- 
larging, and sometimes reducing me to be 
very small, at least in my own eyes. Thus 

He has led me through many difficulties and 

trials, and returned me home safe; may I be 

preserved to bless and praise His holy name, 

not only in time, but in eternity, even so be it.” 
; (To be continued.) 


Foreign Proverbs——One of the missionaries | tavern.” 


was working up into practical use, a large 
collection of national proverbs gathered dur- 
ing many years of extended travel, and I 
subjoin a few which especially struck me, 
either by their quaint force or their resem- 
blance to our own wise saws. For instance, 
the well-known warning not to look a gift 
horse in the mouth has its equivalent in Bad- 
aga, one of the Indian tongues, “If any one 
offers you a buffalo, do not ask if she gives 
milk.” And the Malayli rendering of “A 
burnt child dreads the fire,” is identical with 
the corresponding French proverb, “ A scalded 
cat fears cold water;” while the Hindi version 
is very picturesque and characteristic, ‘He 
whose father was killed by a bear is afraid of 
a black stump.” Again, we say, “If you 
send an ass on its travels it will not come 
back a horse,” which in Tamil runs, ‘You 
may decorate an ass, but that will not make 
it a horse;” and another dialect expresses 
nearly the same idea by the sententious adage, 
“A donkey may grow, but he will never be 
an elephant.” The European proverbs, “ No 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre,” and 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” are tersely 
and picturesquely combined in the Tamil 
adage, “The temple cat does not fear the 
idol.” The Malaylis reprove a boaster who 
glories over the unfortunate, with the pithy 
remark, “Any one can leap a fallen tree ;” 
and their proverb, “ Ranning up and down 
the boat does not bring one sooner to land,” 
is a keen rebuke to those who chafe and fret 
under circumstances of forced inaction; while 
the sacred warning not to cast pearls before 
swine is aptly paraphrased by the question, 
“ What is the use of reading the Vedas toa 
wild buffalo?” A few more Tamil sayings 
seem well worthy of notice. “The tears of 
the oppressed are sharp swords,” reads like a 
sentence from the Proverbs of Solomon; and 
“The flower out of reach is dedicated to God,” 
is surely a most graceful statement of the futil- 
ity of day dreams of service and sacrifice in 
the pathless future. “The ant, measured by 
its own hand, is eight spans long,” expresses 
with superior elegance and force the gist of 
more than one English proverb; and “A 
black cow may give white milk,” is an adage 
admirable for terseness and point, even if 
doubtful of morality. There is much shrewd- 
ness in the Servian proverbs, “Speak the 
truth, but come, away quickly after,” and 
“ When an old dog barks, then see what the 
matter is;” and volumes of truth and beauty 
are summed up in the simple saying, “ The 
sun goes over unclean places but is not de- 
filed.” Of how many bright and holy lives 
spent in labor among vice and misery might 
this be taken as the fittest motto! Russian 


He arrived at. home onthe 16th of|proverbs present a remarkable combination 


of sound common sense, deep religious feel- 
ing, and pithy, almost coarse, expression. A 
few taken almost at random will illustrate all 
three. ‘Measure your cloth ten times, for 
you can only cut it once.” “ A fool can cast 
a stone into the sea, but a hundred wise men 
cannot get it out.” “If you knew where you 
would fall, you could put down straw.” “With 
God go over the sea; without God cross not 
the threshold.” “A mother’s prayer saves 
from the depths of the sea.” “ Fear not the 
rich man’s frown; fear the beggar’s tears.” 
“Love me when I am black; when I am white 
every one will love me.” “ We cannot go to 
the church for mud, but we may get to the 


“No need to plant fools, they, 
of themselves.” “Ask a pig to dinner 
she will put her feet on the table.”—“* 
land, Inland, and Upland.” : 


Selected for ‘‘ The ¥ 
A Weighty Trust Committed to us. 


A trust is committed to us, a great 
weighty trust, to which our diligent atte 
is necessary. Whenever the active men 
of this visible gathered church use thems 
to that which is contrary to the purity o 
principles, it appears to be a breach of 
trust, and one step back toward the w 
ness ; one step towards undoing what G 
infinite love hath done through his fai 
servants in a work of several ages, and ii 
laying the foundation for future suffering 

I feel a living invitation in my mit 
those who are active in our religious So 
that they may lay to heart this matter 
consider the station in which we stan 
place of outward liberty under the free 
cise of our consciences towards God, no 
tained but through the great and mai 
afflictions of those who lived before us. 1 
is gratitude due from us to our heat 
Father, and justice to our posterity. Ca 
hearts endure, or our hands be strong,’ 
desert a cause so precious, if we turf aside 
a work in which so many have pati 
labored ? 

May the deep sufferings of our Savio 
so dear to us, that we may never tra 
under foot the adorable Son of God, or‘ 
the blood of the covenant unholy ! : 

May the faithfulness of the martyrs, 7 
the prospect of death by fire was before t 
be remembered! May the patient, con 
sufferings of the upright-hearted servat 
God in latter ages be revived in our m 
May we so follow on to know the Lord, 
neither the faithful in this age, nor the 
ages to come, may be brought under suff 
through our sliding back from the work ¢ 
formation in the world ! ’ 

While the active members in the 
gathered church stand upright, and thes 
thereof are carried on under the leadi 
the Holy Spirit, although disorders may 
among us, and cause many exercises to 
who feel the care of the churches upon t 
yet while these continue under the weig 
the work, and labor in the meekness of 
dom for the help of others, the name of ¢ 
in the visible gathered church may be 
sacred. But while they who are active | 
affairs of the church, continue in a mé 
opposition to the purity of our principles 
as the prophet: Isaiah expresseth it, is li 
when a standard bearer fainteth.” Th 
way opens to great and prevailing degené 
and to sufferings for those who, throug 
power of Divine love, are separated t 
gospel of Christ, and cannot unite witl 
thing which stands in opposition to the 
of it.—John Woolman. 

How peculiarly suitable are the fore 
remarks of John Woolman to the Soe 
Friends in the present day! And how 
hooves each one of us diligently to enq 
the light of the Lord, how far we are 
sory, either by word or in the expressil 
guage of conduct, to what he reprel 
That with faithful home or heart-work 
sight of the Omniscient, and through 7 
ing unto prayer with all perseveran 
may be permitted to be way-marks, | 
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ad of all men, rather than to be stum- 
locks, or “ambiguous, and with double 


deluding,” in a society the purity of 


principles calls for straightfor wardness, 
pright walking in the new and living 
f the King of kings. 


French Religious Sect.—The existence 
eligious sect called “ Derbists,’’ whose 
nts are mostly recruited in the two de- 
nts of the Drome and the Ardeche, was 
y known toa great majority of French- 
)til a soldier belonging to this body was 
y court martial a few days ago for in- 
ination. The tenets of this sect are 
ally embodied in the doctrine that 

life is absolutely sacred, and that the 
ion of arms is in itself a crime. In 
ice to this teaching, a young man who 
en sent to join his regiment refused to 
arms, declaring that he was ready to 
to any punishment, even that of death, 
than repudiate his principles. The 
lhad no alternative but to send him 
a court martial for breach of discipline ; 
the course of the trial the schoolmaster, 
id been called as a witness, stated that, 
he had done all in his power to eradi- 
ese ideas, the prisoner had held fast to 
sinal purpose. When he told him that, 
event of a battle, he would always be 

fire in the air, the young man declared 

» would not do that, because it would 
an of treachery towards the govern- 
nd he preferred stating the case to his 
rs when called upon to join the army. 
ilar grounds he refuses to purchase a 
ute, and in reply to the warning of his 
naster that he would render himself 
) be shot for insubordination, he avowed 
liness “ to add another to the millions of 
3s who have already died for their faith.” 
1avior at the trial was most exemplary, 
en questioned by the president of the 
1c confessed that he had disobeyed the 
y laws, but had acted in conformity 
iose of the Gospel.— Late Paper. 


: Selected, 

*s Backhouse, in writing of a call made 
*y Capper, soon after his return from 
ors abroad, makes the following obser- 
: “In the course of conversation, she 
sd me that she had adopted the prin- 
f total abstinence, as regards intoxi- 
iqnors; that though on the first men- 
‘the subject, she had doubted its pro- 
yet on reflecting upon it, and consider- 
numbers led away into inebriety, and 
these began their course of drunken- 
‘taking intoxicating liquors in what 
n thought to be moderation, she came 
solution, that no one should be able 
| her example for taking them at all. 
ime she left them off, she was upwards 
years of age, and in the practice of 
single glass of wine daily with her 
and having been for many years un- 
take animal food, this glass of wine 
thought almost essential to her ex- 
specially as she had been accustomed 
om an early period of her life. She 
that she expected to have something 
‘in making this change, and that she 
bably have to endure a greater sense 
ess during the remainder of her days; 
welfare of those by whom she was 
ed, and on whom her example might 


have some influence, she considered to be of 


much greater importance. Oo making the 
trial she was, however, agreeably disappoint- 
ed ; for though she felt some languor for a few 
days, she soon became sensible of an increase 
of strength, and was more vigorous without 
the wine than she had been with it; so that 
she had cause to commemorate the goodness 
by which she had been enabled to make this 
little sacrifice. And I believe that her ex- 
ample in this respect, as well as her Christian 
practice exhibited in a great variety of other 
points, had a beneficial influence on many.— 
Memoir of Mary Capper. 


Growth of Coral.—According to the state- 
ment in a Honolulu journal, coral’ grows 
rapidly, and in the course of ten years it is 
not improbable that the Java and Port Dar- 
win cable may in many parts be covered with 
something like a foot and a half of this hard 
substance. It appears that some two years ago 
Captain Macgregor, of the steamer Kilanea, 
moored a buoy in Kealakokua Bay ; be was 
lately ordered to hoist the anchor and examine 
the chain. The latter is a heavy two-inch 
cable, and was found covered with corals and 
oyster-shells, the larger corals measuring 43 
inchesin length, which represents their growth 
during the period of two years. 

— Public Opinion. 


Integrity —Integrity is truly a great and 
commendable virtue. A man of integrity is 
a true man, a bold man, and a steady maa; 
he is to be trusted and relied upon. No bribes 
cap corrupt him, no fear daunt him; his word 
is slow in coming, but sure. He shines bright- 
est in the fire, and his friend hears of him 
most when he most needs him. His courage 
grows with danger, and conquers opposition 
by constancy. As he cannot be flattered or 
frightened into that he dislikes, so he hates 
flattery and temporising in others. He runs 
with truth and not with the times—with right 
and not with might.— Wm. Penn’s Advice to 
his Children. ; 


As an illustration of the hereditary in- 
stincts, an officer in India writes that a 
tiger-cub in his possession, not larger than a 
spaniel, shows a remarkable friendship for 
his fox-hound puppies, and romps with them 
incessantly. But when he sees a cow or a 
goat his tiger betrays itself. He has no fear 
of dogs, but is thrown into a paroxysm of 
terror at the sight of a kitten or tiyger-skin. 
These facts, says the writer, seem at variance 
with the assumption thatsuch manifestations 
must have a basis in the experience of the 
animal itself or in that of an ancestor. 


The longer I live the more unshaken con- 
fidence I think I obtain, that the doctrine 
laid down by Robert Barclay, and our first 
Friends, founded on the New Testament, and 
still maintained by tbe Society at large, are 
invulnerable to the efforts of vain philosophy, 
sophistry, and curious speculations, so long as 
we retain a belief in that most excellent of 
books, and am of the mind, that all such as 
depart from the foundation will wither and 
be confounded.— William Savery. 
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We have often heard it spokefi of as a 
mooted point, whether the means of subsist- 
ence can be obtained or a competence secured, 
with less labor in a city than in the country. 
Those who depend upon their daily labor to 
supply the needs of themselves and families, 
we apprehend, when in cities, have to make 
exertions often more severe and continuous, 
than the similar class in the country, unless 
it be at particular seasons, and then for but a 
short time, and certainly the former labor 
under circumstances far more calculated to 
undermine health and strength. 

The life of a man of business and that of a 
professional man, even when attended with 
an average of success, is, we are persuaded, 
accompanied by as much exhausting exertion 
of body and mind, as that of a farmer who 
tills his productive acres, and frequents the 
markets to dispose of all that is not required 
for domestic use. Though the farmer does 
not accumulate wealth so rapidly as the five 
successful ones out of a hundred struggling 
tradesmen ; if he is as thoughtful and enter- 
prising, as careful and industrious, he certain- 
ly may live in more comfort and plenty ; and 
though his cash profits at the end of the year 
may seem small compared with the thousands 
he may hear have been pocketed by some 
successful merchant or speculator, yet he bas 
escaped the harassing anxieties, the plausible 
temptations attending unscrupulous competi- 
tion, and the corroding fears of disastrous 
speculation, such as has swept the ninety and 
five into bankruptcy, and_ perhaps. plunged 
them into abject poverty. 

But whatever may be thought of the ad- 
vantages of city life at other seasons of the 
year, we think there can be no question as to 
the heavy balance against it, when compared 
with life in the country during the warm 
weather of summer. This we believe to be 
true, even when the comparison is drawn be- 
tween those occupying the same position as 
to wealth, but is much more striking among 
those who are ranked among the poorer 
classes. Philadelphia has been designated as 
the “city of homes,” and perhaps there is no_ 
other city to be found where more ample pro- 
vision is made to supply a dwelling house for 
each family, or where so large a proportion 
of mechanics and day laborers have a house 
to live in, without being obliged to share it 
with others. It is impossible, however, in 
the built up sections of a large city, to secure 
free ventilation and pure air, or to find suit- 
able places and opportunities for free outdoor 
exercise, and consequently mothers and chil- 
dren—especially the latter—find the summer 
months prolific of sickness and death. In 
reading over the weekly returns of death in 
Philadelphia, almost every one is impressed 
with the great number of children under two 
years of age that is reported as having fallen 
victims to two or three specific diseases, and - 
are ready to conclude such mortality must be 
owing tocriminal neglect. Butif the trouble 
were taken to inspect the condition of the 
houses bordering on the streets, the alleys or 


Oh! the harmony there is in the Lord’s!the courts where the poorer class are obliged 


family, “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, nor 
Judab vex Ephraim.” “ They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 


most to congregate, the marvel would be how 
human life in its earlier, immature stages, can 
be supported under such surroundings. And 
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this not because of any special carelessness or 
uncleanliness on the part of the sufferers, but 
from the unavoidable lack of pure air, or more 
properly speaking, the continued presence of 
an atmosphere rendered impure and noxious 
by the exhalations arising from large numbers 
of human beings crowded together, while 
the thermometer ranges from seventy-five to 
ninety-five degrees, and where there is little 
if any opportunity for a brisk wind to disturb 
or dilute the poisonous fluid breathed. 

It is said that necessity knows no law, but, 
in sight of so much suffering, we are ready to 
query whether man is justifiable for placing 
himself in a situation where his offspring are 
almost necessarily exposed to such danger in 
health and life. Certainly were the “ fair 
face of nature” not marred and distorted by 
sin, such a state of things could not have 
found place within the creation of Almighty 
goodness and mercy. 

The excessive and long continued heat of 
last summer produced such frightful mortality 
among children in Philadelphia, as to alarm 
and arouse the citizens generally, who gener- 
ously subscribed large sums of money to de- 
fray the expense of sending the children of 
the poor, accompanied by their caretakers, on 
excursions into the park, and other places in 
the vicinity of the city. This, while it un- 
doubtedly had the good effect of calling into 
action the kindly sympathies and benevolent 
feelings of those who gave aid to the under- 
taking, may have also had some sanitary in- 
fluence on the beneficiaries ; but it was a cum- 
bersome and improvident mode of mini-tering 
relief, and in some cases may have done as 
much harm as good. Cakes, candies, ice-cream 
and music, even when accompanied by a few 
hours breathing of pure air, are poor restora- 
tives of wasted strength, or preventives of 
gastric or enteritic disease; and it requires 
but little knowledge of hygienic economy to 
discover the doubtfulness of such a total 
change of diet for a day, and then returning 
the recipients to the same stifling atmosphere, 
and the same food from which they were 
taken. We regret to see the same course 
commenced again this year, as we think the 
good object aimed at would be much more 
certainly attained by providing two or three 
suitable places in the country where sick 
children and their caretakers could be sent, 
for one, two or three weeks, as circumstances 
might require, and by thus invigorating the 
system, enable it to withstand further expo- 
sure to the heat when returned to their homes. 
Humanity demands that some such course 
should be pursued, and the expense should 
be paid from the city treasury. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—The steamship Great Eastern reached 
Hearts Content, N. F., the 27th ult. Having paid out 
all the deep sea cable to within eighty miles of Hearts 
Content, it was then cut and buoyed. A heavy gale at 
that time made it imprudent to splice to the shore-end, 
but that would be done as soon as the weather became 
favorable. 

An official dispatch received in St. Petersburg from 
General Kauffman, the Russian commander, states that 
the capital of Khiva was occupied by the Russian forces 
on the 10th of Sixth month. The Khan of Khiva made 
his escape. 

A dispatch from Penang says the Dutch government, 
with a view of terminating hostilities with Atcheen, 
has made an offer to the Sultan to pay ail the expenses 
thus far incurred in the war, to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan, to rebuild the mosque burned 
hy the Dutch troops, and to abstain from interference 
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| with Mohammedanism. In return Holland asks that 


certain privileges be granted to the Dutch traders. 

The Sultan of Atcheen was partly educated in Hol- 
land, and his army is commanded by an officer who was 
formerly in the Dutch service. 

A Vienna dispatch says, that anarchy prevails in the 
Turkish province of Bosnia, caused by the persecution 
of Christians by the Mohammedans. In one district of 
the province 270 Christians had been recently mur- 
dered, aud no attempts had been made to arrest the 
perpetrators. The Christians were greatly alarmed, and 
many of them were leaving the country. 

A violent thunder storm and heavy rains, the 29th 
ult., flooded the Exhibition grounds and did much in- 


jury. 


An earthquake in the north of Italy the 29th ult., 
caused much alarm in Venice and Verona, but no seri- 
ous damage was sustained. At other points the shocks 
were more violent. At Faletto, about 35 miles north 
of Venice, buildings were destroyed, and eighteen per- 
sons were killed, and in four villages near Vittoria four- 
teen persons were killed and many injured. Great 
damage was also done in the town of Belluno, 

The French and Austrian governments have ad- 
dressed friendly observations to Italy with reference to 
the execution of the law abolishing religious corpora- 
tions. 

The drain of emigrants to America, says the Limerick 
Reporter, is absolutely alarming. The respectable, in- 
telligent and orderly inhabitants of Ireland are aban- 
doning their country in great numbers, 

The Canada loan guarantee bill has passed to a second 
reading in the House of Commons. The Under Secre- 
tary of the Colonies explained that the money to be 
raised by the loan was to be appropriated for the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Pacific. 

The Daily News reports that the Russian commission 
for the development of commerce in Asia, proposes an 
extension of the Pothe and Tiflis Railway to Boker, a 
Russian town on the west shore of the Caspian sea, and 
thence to Teheran the capital of Persia. 

The French Assembly has annulled the election of 
Thurigny, Radical, at Nieva. 

The municipality of Paris has reconsidered its vote 
refusing to appropriate money for the reception of the 
Shah of Persia, and adopted a resolution providing for 
illuminations and a night féte on the occasion. 

There has been a stormy debate in the Assembly on 
an order issued by the prefect of the Department of the 
Rhone, prohibiting civil burials after the hour of 7 
A.M. A motion made by the Left condemning the pre- 
fect’s act, was rejected by a large majority. 

The Deputies of the Left, in a recent meeting, adopted 
a resolution inviting Grevy, late President of the As- 
sembly, to draw up a declaration of principles.as a 
rallying point for all parties of the opposition, 

Bismarck closed the session of the German Parlia- 
ment on the 25th ult. He said he was commissioned 
to express the regret of the Emperor at his absence 
through indisposition, from which, however, he was glad 
to say the Emperor was recovering. The illness of the 
Emperor having rendered it impossible for him to visit 
Vienna, the Empress Augusta went in his place, and 
was received with the strongest manifestations of re- 
spect. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to 6th mo. 6th have been 
received. The Brazilian Council of State has decided 
that Papal bulls must have the approval of the govern- 
ment before they can be promulgated, and that sentences 
of excommunication are without civil effect in Brazil. 

The Minister of State gives assurance that Free- 


Masons will be hereafter relieved of religious persecu-|just of all generations” who surround the t 


tions by the priests and clerical party. 

The condition of Spain does not seem to improve. 
The Carlists have met with some defeats in the north, 
but in other conflicts they have gained important ad- 
vantages. The government has announced in the Cortes 
that a bill will be presented for the immediate abolition 
of slavery in Cuba, and that the same political privi- 
leges would be granted to the colony as were enjoyed 
by the people of Spain. The Minister of Marine an- 
nounced as a measure of economy the suppression of 
the Admiralty, and the discontinuance of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, The government has introduced a 
bill abolishing the Spanish legation at the Vatican. 

Unirep Staves. — Miscellaneous.—The interments 
in Philadelphia last week numbered 389. There were 
50 deaths of cholera infantum, 44 consumption, 17 
disease of the heart, 13 scarlet fever, 18 marasmus, 10 
drowned, 6 old age. 

There were 477 deaths in New York last week, and 
in that period 8,500 immigrants were landed. 


The cholera which has been so fatal in some of the|his close he expressed his entire resig 
towns of Tennessee, is abating. There were ten deaths] final event, and it is believed his end was ¥ 


‘of the disease in Nashville the 29th ult., where 
previous the daily mortality ranged from 60 to 
prevails to a limited extent in Cincinnati an 
places in the West. : : 

A company of Chinese in San Francisco ar 
establishing a tri-weekly newspaper in the Chin 
‘guage, and have sent to China for a supply of ty 
materials. 

The town of Hamilton, Nevada, was nearly de 
by fire the 27th ult. Loss $500,000. j 

There are 561 blast furnaces in the United 
190 of which are in Pennsylvania, 48 in New Y 
in Ohio, 89 in Michigan, 30 in Virginia, and 20 
remaining States. 

In the case of the exclusion of the Bible fr 
Public Schools in Cincinnati, the Supreme C 
Ohio has decided that the school board had a 
exclude not only the Bible but all religious insti 
and the court has no authority to interfere. 

The total debt of Philadelphia at the commer 
of the present year in officially stated to be $53, 
including $5,291,200 incurred on account of 
works. 4 

The fishery provisions of the Treaty of We 
went into effect the first inst., and American fis 
along the British coasts, from Maine to Newfou 
have now the same rights of fishing and landin, 
their nets and cure their fish, as British subje 
heretofore enjoyed. A commission is to meet i 
and determine what sum, if any, the United St; 
pay for the privilege. x 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR I 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YO! 
A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ¢ 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connee 
it. A teacher of the school will also be wante 
commencement of the Fall term. 

Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester ¢ 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phil 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 

Co., Pa. 

+ Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phila 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence 9th mo. 4 
Applications for admission may be made to ~ 
SAMUEL J. GuMMERE, F 

Haverford College P. O., Montgomery © 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS: 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phila 
Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. 
rneton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the. 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence, in Belmont Co., Oh 
8th of 4th mo. last, Epmunp BAILEy, a beloy: 
ber of Somerset Monthly and Ridge Particul 
ings, in the 78th year of his age. He was firmly 
to the doctrines and testimonies of the religiot 
of Friends, and desirous that they might be w 
supported in their purity. He filled accep! 
station of elder and overseer for many years, 
ing to discharge the various duties devolving 
in the church; and we trust is now “ gathered 


cribing glory and honor, thanksgiving and p 
the Lord God and the Lamb forever. ‘ 
And on the 18th of 5th mo. last, at the be 
tioned residence, MARGARET BAtvEY, wido 
mund Bailey, in the 74th year of her ag 
member and elder of the same meeting. 
being taken ill, she expressed to her childret 
was what she had been looking for and end 
prepare for, believing she should not recoy 
time saying to a friend, “I hope there isa 
sion for me;” at another, in allusion to her | 
“the good hand is in it.” Her inability t 
telligibly caused her expressions to be short. 
earnestly craved to be preserved in patience 
remarkably granted, and the redeemed spiri 
not, has entered into the rest prepared for th 
——, at his residence in Caendats New 
of 6th mo. 1873, WiriL1Am J. Axsop, in th 
of his age, after a short and painful illnes 
bore with great patience and Christian forti 


i, ‘ 


